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PAN-SLAVISM AND EUROPEAN POLITICS 

More than once in the course of the past hundred years has 
an international crisis been laid at the door of Pan- 
Slavism. It was said to be at the root of Balkan dis- 
turbances during the early part of the nineteenth century. It 
was dragged into the arena of European politics during the 
stormy days of 1848. It was conjured up by the Frankensteins 
of diplomacy during the eventful period which ended in the 
Berlin Treaty of 1878. It is branded in our days as the real 
cause of the conflagration now ravaging the fields of Europe. 
The strength of Pan-Slavism is said to be proved by the fact 
that in the course of a century it never quite disappeared. It had 
its high and low tides but it formed at all times a strong and per- 
sistent current of life in the Slavic world. The millions of Slavs 1 
scattered from the Black to the White Sea, and from the Adri- 
atic to the Pacific, presumably never ceased to cherish the idea 
of race solidarity. The government of Russia is supposed to 
have been consciously inspired all these years by the vision of 
a great state in which all the Slavic peoples would be nestled 
under the wide wings of her double eagle. The Slavs of the 

1 According to Professor Florinski (see his Ethnographic Map of the Western 
Slavs, 191 1, in Russian), there are about 150,000,000 Slavs in Europe, of whom 
over 100,000,000 are in Russia, 25,000,000 in Austria-Hungary, and the rest in the 
Balkan States. The Great Russians number about 70,000,000, and are the dominant 
race of Russia. Of the 33,000,000 Little Russians, approximately 28,000,000 live 
in Russia, 4,000,000 in Galicia, and one million in Hungary and Bukovina. The 
Slavs in Austria number over 17,000,000 and form sixty per cent of the population. 
In Hungary they number over 6,000,000 and form twenty-seven per cent of the pop- 
ulation. Of the Austro-Hungarian Slavs the Czechs (mainly inhabiting Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia) number about 7,000,000; the Servs and Croatians about 
5,000,000; the Slovaks about 2,500,000; and the Slovenians about 1,250,000. 
The Serbs proper outside of Austria number about 3,000,000; the Bulgarians over 
5,000,000. The Poles number about 10,000,000 in Russia, about 5,000,000 in 
Austria, and about 4,000,000 in Prussia. The Russians, Serbs and Bulgarians be- 
long to the Greek Orthodox Church. The Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Croatians and 
Slovenians are Catholics. There are about 1,600,000 Protestants among the Slovaks, 
Poles and Czechs; about 1,200,000 Mohammedans among the Serbs and Bulgarians; 
and about 4,000,000 uniates among the Russians. 
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South as well as those of the West have presumably been yearn- 
ing for the hour when the ties binding them to other states 
would be broken and their tendency toward their " brethren " 
of the eastern plains would find expression in complete union- 
It is alleged that the present war is the most violent form of this 
tendency of the Slavs toward union and the preliminary step 
toward their general movement westward. 

This picture of Pan-Slavism has been painted in particularly 
thick colors by the German-speaking world. A Pan-Slavic 
peril has been heralded far and wide. The cry of a Slavic 
Drang nach Westen has been opposed to the cry of a German 
Drang nach Osten. But in a modified form the idea of a Pan- 
Slavist policy on the part of Russia, and of Pan-Slavist tendencies 
among the Balkan and Austrian Slavs, has gained wide cur- 
rency. Certain facts seemed to give credence to the idea. It 
was strengthened by the appearance from time to time of small 
groups who styled themselves Slavists or Pan-Slavists, and whose 
writings in and outside of Russia attracted attention; and it 
was permanently fixed in many minds somewhat in the form 
outlined above, as a result of peculiar political jugglery which 
was encouraged by all parties involved in the situation. 

This political jugglery has been mainly bound up with the 
destinies of the nations thrown together in south-eastern 
Europe. There in a corner washed by the Adriatic, the jEgean 
and the Black Seas, a most perplexing knot of conditions and 
aspirations developed historically which made this region the 
sorest spot on the lacerated body of old Europe. There the 
Pan-Slavist idea had its origin, and mainly in response to stim- 
uli therefrom has it run its historical course. 



Pan-Slavism is often traced to the fall of the Eastern Empire 
in the fifteenth century. The marriage of Sophia Paleologue 
to Ivan III, in 1472, is believed to have inspired the Grand Duke 
of Muscovy with the idea of making Constantinople the capital 
of a great Slavic empire. In fact neither Ivan III nor Ivan IV, 
the Terrible, ever dreamed of it. The conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks meant to them the fall of the " Second 
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Rome " and inspired them with the idea that Moscow was to 
take its place and become the " Third Rome." Not only they, 
but their immediate successors, maintained friendly relations 
with the Sublime Porte. 

No more Pan-Slavist tendencies can be discovered in the 
policy of the first Romanoffs. It was during the reign of the 
second Romanoff, Czar Alexis, that the first conscious Pan- 
Slavist known to history appeared in Russia. His name was 
Krizhanich, a Croatian by birth and a member of a Jesuit order. 
Krizhanich was much interested in Slavic literature and in the 
preparation of a common Slavic language. He also broached 
the subject of a political union of all Slavs in opposition to the 
Germans. 1 Czar Alexis sent Krizhanich into exile, presumably 
for his Catholic propaganda, and paid no attention to his Slavic 
schemes. The appeal of the Slavs and Greeks who sent a dele- 
gation to Moscow in 1688 to ask Russia to free them from 
Turkey had no more results. 1 

Peter the Great was the first to bring the question of the Bal- 
kan Slavs into the arena of European politics. His manifesto 
to Europe in 171 1 alluded to the sufferings of the Christian 
peoples in the Balkans. 3 But this was an incident in his career, 
as were his wars against Turkey. Peter's ambitions stretched 
northward, not southward, and when he recovered from the dis- 
astrous campaign of Pruth he fixed his attention definitely on 
the Baltic. 

Only during the reign of Catherine the Great was the foun- 
dation laid for a permanent Russian interest in Slavic affairs. 
Catherine inaugurated an active policy of expansion along the 
Black Sea and towards the Mediterranean. Her goal was the 
disruption of the Turkish Empire, for the division of which she 
carried on negotiations with Joseph II of Austria. She also 
put strikingly before the Russian mind the idea of making Con- 
stantinople a Russian city. Her ambition was well known to 

1 In his book, Reflections on Politics, quoted by Kluchevski in his History of 
Russia, vol. iii, p. 321 ff. 

% Hans Uebersberger, Russlands Orientpolitik in den letzten Zweijahrhunderten, 
vol. i, p. 42 ff. 1913. 

*IM4., p. 93. 
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her philosophical friend, Voltaire, who jestingly asked the per- 
mission of the " Semiramis of the North" to visit her in her 
new capital, Constantinople. It was undoubtedly to further 
these schemes that Catherine demanded the recognition of a 
Russian protectorate over the Orthodox Christians of the Turk- 
ish Empire, which was granted by the treaty of Koutchouk- 
Kainardji (1774). 1 This treaty contained the adumbration of 
that Slavic idea which Russia was to manipulate later in its in- 
terests of aggrandizement. The development of this policy, 
however, was made possible by a number of tendencies which 
did not make their appearance in Slavic countries until the nine- 
teenth century. 

II 

The French Revolution set into motion forces pent up in the 
hearts and minds of the people. A wave of nationalist feeling 
swept Europe, reaching the Slavic countries as it rolled on. Its 
effect was magic. Peoples whose names had almost vanished 
from history suddenly arose to life. In the Slavic world, their 
awakening was particularly dramatic. Serbs, Bulgarians, Czechs, 
Croatians, Slovenians, Slovaks, who had been lost for centuries 
in the masses of Turkey and Austria-Hungary, now loudly 
asserted their individuality and clamored for recognition. 

This movement in its initial stages was largely literary and 
cultural. The Slavic peoples had first of all to prove their 
claim to nationality. There was nothing in their present which 
seemed to justify it. So they turned to the past, where each 
Slavic people hoped to discover memories of glory and traces 
of national greatness. The task was in harmony with the his- 
torical and romantic spirit of the first decades of the nineteenth 
century. It resulted in the restoration of Servian popular 
poetry by Karadjich, in the historical works of Shaffarik, Do- 
browski and Palacki, in the imaginative outpourings of Jan 
Kollar, and in the literary works of the Croatian school. 

The work of all these literary groups was separatist in charac- 

1 See Kluchevski's History of Russia, vol. iii, p. 377, Russian edition. Also S. 
Goriainow's Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles. M. Goriainow's book is based on a 
thorough study of the documents in the archives of Russia. 
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ter. The Czechs labored to restore the historical position of 
ancient Bohemia. The Slovaks struggled to preserve their lan- 
guage against Magyar encroachments. The Croatians were en- 
gaged in reviving both their language and their historical idea 
of political rights. The main efforts of all were directed toward 
strengthening the national spirit of each particular people. Each 
of the nationalist leaders worked in his own field and amidst his 
own people. 

There was one point, however, at which the interests of all 
those Slavic peoples met. They all found themselves in the 
subjection of other nations who despised them. To German, 
Magyar, and even Turk, the Slav seemed an inferior being who 
had achieved nothing in politics or in the arts of life. The re- 
action against this was a desire on the part of the Slavs to 
assert the value, not of this or that particular Slav people, 
but of the Slav race as a whole. The leaders of the nationalist 
movements pointed with equal pride to the political greatness 
of Russia, to the poetic genius of the Serbs, to the missionary 
zeal of the early Bulgarians, or to the cultural acquisitions of 
the Czechs. * They interpreted them as illustrations of the 
common genius of the race. This naturally led to emphasis on 
the common origin of the Slavs and their bonds of kinship. It 
resulted in a vague, semi-poetic, semi-philosophical idea of a 
great Slav race with a common life in the remote past and with 
a great common destiny in the more or less misty future. This 
idea found expression in the works of Shaffarik on Slavic antiq- 
uities and in the poems of Jan Kollar. This literary Pan-Slav- 
ism made a deep impression on Europe and brought Jan Kollar 
into especial prominence as the " father " of Pan-Slavism. 2 

The movement among the western Slavs had its parallel in 
Russia. The war of 1812 strengthened the national currents in 

1 A. Pypin's "Pan-Slavism in the Past and Present," in the Russian monthly The 
Messenger of Europe, September, 1 878. This spirit was particularly strong in Kollar's 
famous poem, "The Daughter of Slawa." Extracts translated into Russian by A. 
S. Budilowich in Slavianskoe Obozrenie of 1894. 

* Pypin and Spassovich, History of Slavic Literature, 1865 (Russian); translated 
into German and French; also A. S. Budilowich, Jan Kollar and Western Slavdom, 
1894. 
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Russian life. A movement to free Russia from western influ- 
ences and to steer it in the direction of national ideals made its 
appearance. In the minds of some this national idea was ex- 
tended to include all Slavs. In 1818 a secret society was formed 
in southern Russia under the name of " United Slavs," for the 
purpose of bringing about a federation of all Slavic peoples.* 
The members of the society shared the fate of the revolutionary 
Dekabrists whom they joined later. But the idea persisted 
through the following decades and found a warm reception in 
the literary circle of the Slavophils who attempted to give defi- 
nite expression to the national current of Russian thought. The 
Slavophils never succeeded in elaborating a systematic philoso- 
phy. Their leaders — Khomiakov, Aksakoff, Kireevski — worked 
in a desultory manner and disagreed on many essential points. 
But fundamentally they were all inspired by the same idea that 
it was the great historic mission of Russia to regenerate the 
world." They arrived at this idea by a peculiar combination of 
Schelling's mysticism with the politics of Hegel and with a defi- 
cient interpretation of Russian history. They drew a distinct 
line between western Europe and Russia. The civilization of 
the former, they maintained, was based on a one-sided ration- 
alism, on Roman ideas, and on the principle of conquest. It 
resulted, therefore, in the breakdown of spiritual unity, in political 
strife, class struggles and socialist Utopias. There was no hope 
for the West to emerge from this maze because it contained no 
seeds for new growths. It could be saved only by the principles 
which underlay the civilization of the Slavic world. The Slavs 
had always shown a deep sense of spiritual unity in their Ortho- 

1 Bakunin, who was a Slavophil in his early life, mentions this fact in his work on 
The State and Anarchy, Russian edition, p. 77. A study of this society based on 
documentary evidence was published by the Russian historian, D. L. Mordovtseff, in 
the monthly Russkaia Starina, January, 1878. 

2 A. Kireevski's On the Character of European Enlightenment and its Relation to 
Russia, 1852; New Principles of Philosophy (1856); Khomiakov's writings are of a 
historical and theological character, his main ideas being summarized by N. A. Ber- 
diaev in a study entitled A. S. Khomiakov, published in 1912; of Khomiakov's poems, 
"The Eagle" (written in 1832) is particularly noteworthy for its Pan-Slavist spirit. 
The ideas of the Slavophils have been considered in numerous articles scattered in 
various Russian magazines. 
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dox religion ; had never engaged in conquests, and were not in- 
fluenced by ancient civilization as transmitted by Rome. They 
had consequently always been free from political disorders and 
had maintained the principle of democracy and justice in the 
village community. In the Russian people the peculiar traits 
and institutions of the Slavs found supreme expression. The 
Russian people, therefore, were now to take the lead in history 
and to establish a new and glorious world-civilization on the 
Slavic tri-unity of orthodoxy, popular sentiment, and autocracy. 

The Slavophils were decided Pan-Slavists. To their way of 
thinking, the world drama was a struggle for the supremacy of 
Slavism. They were, therefore, interested in the struggles of 
the Slavic peoples for emancipation. But they regarded Russia 
as the supreme expression of the Slavic world and they expected 
the other Slavs to recognize this superiority. 1 Khomiakov's 
poems sang of the time when all the Slavic eagles would 
rest under the wings of the "Eagle of the North". All the 
Slavophils spoke of the western and southern Slavs as their 
" minor brethren ". They imagined the union of the Slavic 
world based not only on the political hegemony of Russia, but 
also on acceptance of orthodoxy and on the recognition of 
Russian as the common literary language of the Slavs. 

All these ideas, however, had no political influence. It was 
the time of Nicholas I, who was inspired by the ideas of order, 
legitimacy and royal rights. The Czar had no use for ideas 
which had the slightest popular tinge. He suppressed the pub- 
lications of the Slavophils and subjected the leaders to police 
surveillance. 2 He was friendly to Austria and helped her crush 
all national and democratic movements. He guaranteed the in- 
tegrity of Turkey in a series of treaties, the wording of which 
left no hope for the national aspirations of the Balkan Slavs. 3 

On the other hand, the writers, poets and professors who in- 
dulged in Pan-Slavic theories had no idea of taking definite 

* Message to the Serbs from Moscow, i860. 

2 Kireevski was the first to suffer; his monthly, The European, was suppressed in 
1832, and he himself was made subject to police surveillance. See M. Gerschefison 
in Viestnik Europi, August, 1908. 

3 See documents quoted by Gorianoff. 
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steps of a political nature. The Russian Slavophils were a 
dreamy lot of well-to-do landed proprietors who were little dis- 
turbed by the chasm which separated idea and reality. They 
kept in serfdom the peasant within whose bosom, according to 
their theory, palpitated the heart of a world to be born. They 
never saw their way clear to action. The western Slavs were 
stirred by political ambitions, but the latter were far from any- 
thing remotely resembling a political Pan-Slavism, and could 
give no joy to the Russian Slavophils. That was clearly shown 
at the first Slav Congress, which was arranged at Prague in 1848 
by the Slavic peoples of Austria. The purpose of the Congress 
was to unite the Austrian Slavs in opposition to the Parliament 
which was then holding its sessions at Frankfurt. The main 
idea which animated the delegates to the Congress was the for- 
mation of a federation of all Austrian Slavs. To harmonize the 
varied interests of those assembled, resolutions were passed in 
favor of democratic government and religious liberty, and loyalty 
to Austria and to the House of Hapsburgs was expressed in the 
most emphatic terms. 1 

Nevertheless, the Austrian press of the day raised the cry of 
a Pan-Slavic danger. The imaginative flights of poets and the 
theories of a few writers were represented as important political 
movements. This exaggeration had a reason. Austria dis- 
cerned some possibilities in the Pan-Slavic idea. It could be 
used to pit the Slavs of Hungary against the Magyars. Above 
all it could be waved as a red rag before the eyes of Europe 
every time the Slavic peoples of the Austrian Empire made a 
move to throw the " superior" Germans off their backs. 

Ill 

The defeat of the popular movements in 1848 was only 

1 The details of this first Slav Congress, as well as many other facts concerning the 
western and southern Slavs during the earlier stages of their movements, are taken 
from Pypin's writings. Pypin was one of the most authoritative students of Slavic 
literature and of Slavic history in all countries. See especially his articles on Pan- 
Slavism in the Past and Present, written in 1878 and republished in book form in 
1913. Some interesting details on the character of this early Pan-Slavism and on the 
Slavic Congress of 1848 may be found in English in Th. Capek's book, The Slovaks 
of Hungary, 1906. 
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temporary. Within a decade there was a revival of democratic 
and nationalistic sentiment not only in Italy and Germany, but 
among the Slavic peoples as well. Among the Slavs the move- 
ment now assumed a decided political form. Semi-athletic, 
semi-military organizations with political tendencies under the 
name of Sokols (Falcons) * were organized among the Czech 
youth. In Servia the " Omladina" sprang into being and raised 
the standard of the Pan-Servian movement. Their ideal was to 
unite the Serbs of Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Slovenia, and Dalmatia into a Great Servia. Bulgaria entered 
more definitely upon the path of political regeneration which 
was to lead later to the idea of a Greater Bulgaria. The agita- 
tion throughout the Slavic world could not long be held within 
bounds. In 1875 Bosnia and Herzegovina broke into open re- 
bellion against Turkey. Then came the uprising of Montenegro 
and of the other peoples, which threw the Balkan peninsula into 
a state of turmoil and readjustment. 

The movement among the southern Slavs revived the activi- 
ties of the Russian Pan-Slavists. In 1858 the " Slavic Philan- 
thropic Society " was organized in Moscow. Its purpose was 
to help the Balkan Slavs in their distress and to send them 
religious books. Branches of the society were later opened in 
St. Petersburg, Kiev and other cities. The societies had com- 
paratively few members; but some of them had means and 
influence. They sent large sums of money and volunteers to 
Herzegovina and Montenegro. 2 

Few of the older generation of Slavophils were living at this 
time, and the new Pan-Slavic movement had new spokesmen ; 
the more significant of these were K. Leontieff and J. Danilevski. 
The latter published in 1871 his book Russia aud Europe, 
in which he put Pan-Slavism on a new basis. Schelling and 
Hegel were discarded, and natural science was called upon to 
furnish the theoretical ammunition. Adapting the biological 
idea of species to society, Danilevski developed a theory of 

1 The role of the " Sokol " societies is traced by Kusmin-Karavaiev in Vustnik 
Eur of i, August, 191 2. 

3 Pypin, Pan-Slavism in the Past and Present. 
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social evolution according to which the historical process con- 
sisted in the successive appearance and development of distinct 
types of culture. Each cultural type rested on a distinct ethno- 
logical and linguistic group which carried within itself original 
possibilities of achievement. Danilevski saw in the Slavic world 
the elements of a great and new civilization which was to take 
its place by the side of the civilization of the West. Danilevski 
differed in this respect from the Slavophils, who thought that 
Russia was to regenerate the whole world, because his funda- 
mental idea of distinct cultural types made it an impossibility 
for western Europe to adopt the ideas and culture of the Slavs. 
His book was animated with a bellicose spirit. He foresaw an 
inevitable conflict between Europe and Russia, the outcome of 
which would be the establishment of a great Slavic union under 
the leadership of Russia. On this political basis would arise a 
great Slavic culture in which the essential qualities of the Slav — 
his love of peace, his democracy and his deep religious sense — 
would find expression. In the name of this ideal, Danilevski 
demanded the destruction of Austria and the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe. It may be noted that Danilevski included 
in his Slavic empire the Greeks, Roumanians and Magyars. 
Their geographical entanglement with the Slavs seemed to per- 
mit of no other solution. 

It took fifteen years to sell the twelve hundred copies of the 
first edition of Danilevski's book. 1 This showed how little 
influence the new Pan-Slavism of that time had on Russian 
educated circles. No more success characterized the attempts 
to bridge the chasm which divided the Slavic peoples. This 
came out clearly during the Exposition of Slavic Ethnog- 
raphy which was organized in Moscow in 1867.* Representa- 
tives of all the Slavic peoples were invited. The gatherings 
were intended to be purely scientific in character but they 
inevitably took on a political turn. At several gatherings Dr. 
Rieger from Bohemia touched upon the treatment of the Polish 

1 See preface to the edition of 1895. 

2 See articles on Pan-Slavism and on Slavic affairs in Otechestvenni Zapiiki for 
1867, vol. vi; and in Russki Viestnik, April, 1867. 
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Slavs by their " Russian brethren ". With the memory of the 
Polish revolt of 1863 still green, the point was very delicate. 
Friction and coolness resulted. The Slavic guests from western 
Europe left Russia with pleasant words, but with no deep sense 
of Slavic solidarity. 

Nevertheless, Russian Pan-Slavists triumphed when Alexander 
II sent his armies against Turkey in 1877, ostensibly for the 
purpose of liberating the Balkan Slavs. In fact this period 
was the heyday of Pan-Slavism. But the enthusiasm of the 
Pan-Slavists was dampened by the Treaty of Berlin, which gave 
Austria a protectorate over Bosnia and Herzegovina and which 
foiled some of the most cherished hopes of the Balkan Slavs. 
The part of Russian diplomacy in the affair was a puzzle. 
The mystery was not disclosed until some years later when Bis- 
marck made public' the secret arrangement of Reichstadt. It 
then became clear that Russia had carried on secret negotiation s 
with Austria and had definitely promised her Bosnia and Herze - 
govina. The fact that these two provinces were inhabited by 
" Slavic brethren " did not deter Alexander II from handin g 
them over to Austria. In fact, for almost a decade Russia u n- 
der the influence of Bismarck had been acting in harmony with 
Austria and Germany regardless of the Russian Pan-Slavic idea 
that Austria was the greatest enemy of the Slav and should be de- 
stroyed. The later disclosures showed — what was understood 
at the time by those who held their eyes open — that the Russian 
government was playing with the Pan-Slavic idea with the doub le 
purpose of creating a popular sentiment in its favor and of 
achieving its political ends in the Balkans. 

The Treaty of Berlin and the events of the following decad e 
killed the little prestige which the Pan-Slavic idea may have had 
among the Russian people. The Russian government also dis- 
played little interest in it. Russia was diverted from the Bal- 
kans and turned eastward to seek her destiny and glory on the 
roads to the Pacific and to India. For nearly a quarter of a 
century she left the southern and western Slavs to struggle as 
best they could for their rights. Her Slavic conscience was 

1 In the Nord-Deutsche Allgemeine Zeilung of April 17, 1887. 
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quiet. But after the battles of Tsusima and of Manchuria had 
foiled her hopes in the Far East, Russia again felt the spur of 
her Slavic soul. She turned to the Hither East and began to 
display once more an interest in her " Slavic brethren". With 
this change in foreign policy there again emerges the Pan-Slavic 
idea. 

IV 

The year 1908 marks the beginning of the latest phase of 
Pan-Slavism. On May 12, 1908, Dr. Kramarsch, president of 
the Czech Club ; Mr. Gribar, vice-president of the South-Slav 
Club, and Dr. Gliebovizki, secretary of the Russian Club of 
Galicia, visited Russia. Their mission was to invite the leaders 
of Russian political life to a Slavic Congress to be held at Prague 
from July 12 to July 18, 1908. They were welcomed in Russia 
by the newly-organized Committee of Slavic Mutuality, by offi- 
cials, and by prominent members of the Duma. For a week 
they were " dined and wined," and honored with daily edito- 
rials, not only in the Novoe Vremia (a conservative and anti- 
Semitic paper), but also in the organ of the Constitutional Dem- 
ocrats, the Riech. The Russian papers interpreted the visit of 
the western Slavs as an expression of the revival of the " Slavic 
idea." 

During the " Slavic week," daily conferences were held at 
which the general program of the coming Slavic Congress was 
discussed. The most remarkable feature of those conferences 
was undoubtedly the presence of Polish representatives. The 
Poles had always held aloof from all manifestations of Pan-Slavic 
tendencies and had always regarded Russia as their enemy. 
The ideal for which they had repeatedly given their blood had 
been separation from Russia and the reconstruction of the an- 
cient state of Poland. Their participation in the Slavic confer- 
ences was, therefore, hailed as a new turn in Polish feeling and 
as a great victory for the " Slavic idea." In a certain sense that 
was so. M. Dmowski, leader of the Polish Club in the Russian 
Duma, expressly stated at the Slavic conferences 1 that the 

'For the details of the "Slavic week " in Russia, see files of Novoe Vremia, of 
Riech and of other Russian newspapers for 1908. 
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Polish people no longer cherished separatist feelings and that 
they desired to share the political and historical destinies of 
Russia. The only stipulation they made was that they might 
be independent spiritually and be free to develop their cultural 
treasures. 

This new attitude of a considerable portion of the Polish 
people had two main reasons. The first lay in the industrial 
development of Poland which had gone on rapidly for a 
quarter of a century. The Russian government had systematic- 
ally and successfully directed the attention of Polish manufac- 
turers to the markets of central and eastern Russia with the re- 
sult that Polish export went there in ever-increasing quantities. 
Naturally, the representatives of the large Polish industries 
gradually discovered their dependence on Russian markets and 
their economic solidarity with the Russian state. This industrial 
portion of the Polish people is largely represented by the Naro- 
dova Demokratia, the leader of which, M. Dmowski, was the 
chief Polish spokesman at the Slavic conferences and later at 
the Slavic Congress at Prague. 

The second reason, which was probably no less potent, was 
the aggressive policy of Germanization to which the Prussian 
Poles were subjected. The pressure of Prussia upon the Poles 
had been growing from year to year, but in 1908 it assumed 
unusual proportions and resulted in two especially drastic laws. 
One passed in March authorized the compulsory expropriation 
of Polish lands in the province of Posen for distribution among 
German colonists.' The second passed in April prohibited the 
use in public meetings of any language except German in com- 
munities where the non-German element did not exceed sixty 
per cent of the population. 2 

These two laws aroused the anxiety not only of the Poles in 
Prussia, but also of those in Austria and Russia. The belief 
grew, especially among those who had economic ties in Russia, 
that Germany was a greater danger to the Polish people than 

1 Laws of March 20, 1908; quoted by Professor Pogodin in Moscow Weekly, Jan- 
uary 3, 1909. 

2 Law of April 19, 1908; see Reichs-Geuttblatt for 1908, p. 154. 
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was Russia. 1 This gave rise to the conviction that the time had 
come for a reconciliation of the Polish people with Russia arid 
of a common policy under the leadership of Russia and in op- 
position to Germany. 2 The Poles, however, emphasized that 
they were opposed as ever to the policy of Russification and 
that they were determined now as before to pursue their inde- 
pendent existence as a cultural unit.s 

In this respect, they met with the entire approval of the west- 
ern Slavs. Dr. Kramarsch said plainly in his speeches delivered 
during the " Slavic week" in Russia that Slavic unity was pos- 
sible only on the basis of liberty and equality.* He explained 
the historical friction between the western and Russian Slavs by 
the fact that the Russians had always wanted to play the part of 
the " greater brother." That was impossible. Each Slavic 
people was devoted to its language and culture and would not 
sacrifice for any possible return its spiritual independence. No 
distinctions could exist in the Slavic family. Slavic unity could 
become a reality only on condition that all the Slavic peoples — 
large and small, powerful and weak — be recognized as equal 
members and be permitted to develop their national possibili- 
ties. 

Such explicit statements required a definite reply on the part 
of the Russians. The liberal wing of the Russian Slavists repre- 
sented by the Riech openly disclaimed any relation either to the 
Russian Pan-Slavists of former days or to the Slavophils. 5 They 
wanted to be considered " neo-Slavists." Neo-Slavism, in their 
opinion, was really new in theory and in spirit. It was too mod- 
ern to relish the Slavophil conception of a Slavic mission based 
on the assumption of peculiar Slavic institutions. It was too 
democratic to treat the other Slavic peoples as inferior and to 
impose upon them any conditions. Neo-Slavism knew the value 

1 Dmowski's Germany, Russia and the Polish Question, quoted by K. Zalewski 
in article on Neo-Slavism in Russian Poland; Sovremenni Mir, September, 1908. 

2 Ibid. 

3 This attitude advocated by the largest political party, the '* Narodova Demo- 
kratia," was opposed by other parties which clung to their traditional ideals of an 
independent Poland. 

* Novoe Vrcmia, May 16, 17, 1908. s Riech, May 15, 1908. 
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of the West and felt its kinship with the civilization of West- 
ern Europe. It was inspired by the mottoes of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, and its ideal was a great Slavic race made up of 
independent and prospering Slavic peoples. 

This conception was resented by the Novoe Vremia, which 
took up the cudgels for the Pan-Slavists and Slavophils. 1 The 
Novoe Vremia did not state explicitly its position for fear of 
bringing discord into the seeming harmony. But it was evi- 
dent that in the hearts of the conservatives there still lingered 
the sentiments of days gone by. However, tact was exercised 
by all parties concerned, and the " Slavic guests " left Russia 
amid cheering and expressions of sympathy. 

Several weeks later the Slavic Congress met at Prague. There 
were over eighty delegates representing Russians, Poles, Czechs, 
Serbs, Croatians, Slovaks and others. Among the twenty Rus- 
sian delegates there were professors, members of the Duma, and 
official personages. The Slavic Congress witnessed scenes sim- 
ilar to those which had taken place in Russia a few weeks earlier. 1 
There was tejoicing in Slavic solidarity, emphasis of the equality 
of all Slavs, and exultation because of Russian-Polish reconcili- 
ation. The following problems were discussed : a Slavic Expo- 
sition in Moscow ; the organization of a Slavic bank ; the unifi- 
cation of all Slavic athletic societies [" sokols "] ; a central Slav 
library ; a Slav press bureau ; a union of all Slavic scientific asso- 
ciations ; a central society for tourists. The program contained 
no question which had a direct political significance. 

The avoidance of political questions evidenced the sagacity 
of those who had organized the Congress. But it also disclosed 
the " Achilles' heel " of the new Pan-Slavic movement, or neo- 
Slavism. For had this point been raised, it would have opened 
a chasm between the Slavic delegates which no amount of senti- 
mental effusions could have filled. A hint of what it meant was 
given during the " Slavic week " in Russia. Dr. Kramarsch 
then expressly stated that he was a loyal subject of the Austrian 
Emperor." At the banquet given in his honor in Moscow, at 

1 Novoe Vremia, May 16, 1908. 

s Reports of the Slavic Congress of 1908 may be found in the Russian newspapers; 
also in the Annates des Sciences Politique* for 1908. 
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which a toast was raised to Franz-Joseph, Dr. Kramarsch said : 
"Working for Slavdom, we are also working for Austria; we 
do not seek adventures and have no idea of creating new states. 
The Austrian Slavs want only that Austria should not be ex- 
clusively German, but that all her peoples should be properly 
valued and justly treated." * 

This political attitude was like cold water on the enthusiasm 
of the Russian Pan-Slavists. The Novoe Vremia alluded to 
what it termed the " Austrian Puzzle " and took occasion to 
suggest the political leadership of Russia as desirable. 3 The 
liberal neo-Slavists of the Riech openly complained of the 
" Austrian character " of western Slavism.^ Evidently the high- 
sounding phrases of Slavic culture and unity were meant to 
suggest something more. In fact, such a leading neo-Slavist as 
Professor Pogodin confessed that neo-Slavism was a movement 
to unite all Slavs politically. 4 With this aim in view, the neo- 
Slavists could not delight in the " Austrian bias " of Dr. Kram- 
arsch and of the other western Slavs. 

The Congress of Prague was adjourned amidst expressions of 
hope by the delegates. None of its plans, however, have so far 
been realized. No Slavic bank is as yet in existence. None of 
the other central bodies, uniting athletic, scientific and other 
Slavic associations, have as yet been organized. The plan of 
holding a Slavic exposition in Moscow had to be abandoned for 
1 91 1 and there is small chance for its taking place in 191 5. 

Since the Prague Congress hardly any advance has been 
made in the promotion of harmony among the various Slav 
peoples and in the awakening of a general Slavic consciousness. 
On the contrary, the last few years have seen an outburst of bad 
feelings which pitted Slav against Slav. Russian repression 
has been renewed in Poland. The Poles, on their part, exasper- 
ated the Ruthenians in Galicia. The assassination of Count 
Potocki in 1908 by a Ruthenian student was a symptom 

1 Novoe Vremia, May 16, 1908. 

* M. Menshikov in Novoe Vremia of May 17, 1908. 

3 Riech, May 17, 1908. 

4 Pogodin : " Causes and Aims of the New Slavic Movement," in Vieslnik Europi, 
January, 1909. 
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of the conflict between these two Slavic peoples. The sec- 
ond Balkan war, in which Bulgarian was hurled against Ser- 
vian, illustrated Slavic solidarity in the Balkans. The outburst 
of anti-Servian feeling in Slavic Croatia after the assassination of 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand was a comment on the love which 
Slav felt for Slav in the southern districts of Austria-Hungary. 

No more progress has been made either by the traditional or 
the modern Pan-Slavists of Russia. A few new books on Slavic 
problems have appeared and a number of articles on the subject 
have been given some space in the periodical press. 1 During 
the recent Balkan wars the Slavic committees of Russia sent 
money to the Slavic peoples in combat with Turkey. But 
beyond that it is idle to speak of a Pan-Slavist movement in 
Russia. Both Pan-Slavists of the old school and neo-Slavists 
admit with regret the indifference of the educated classes in 
Russia to the Slavic idea. A Slavic consciousness among the 
masses of the Russian people no one would seriously even suggest. 

V 

Neo-Slavism has thus shared the fate of earlier Pan-Slavic at- 
tempts. It has succeeded neither in rallying large numbers to 
its banner, nor in planting the seeds of love among the Slavic 
people. In fact, the Pan-Slavic idea appears now more than 
ever like a raft tossed about in a stormy sea of conflicting aspi- 
rations which differ from one Slavic country to another. Bohe- 
mia is inspired by the idea of Slavic predominance in Austria- 
Hungary. 3 The Czechs point to the numerical preponderance 
of the Slavs in the empire and demand a corresponding political 
influence. It is known that the Arch-Duke Ferdinand, killed 
at Sarajevo, had planned to transform the Dual Empire into Tri- 
alism by forming a federation of all the Austrian Slavs. This 
probably would not have given entire satisfaction to the Bohe- 
mians and Slovaks, but it would have been an important step 

1 Of special interest is a collection of articles and speeches on the question published 
in 1913 under title, The Slavic Question in its Modern Aspects. 

2 At the recent Slavic dinner in Moscow the representative of the Czechs even went 
so far as to express the hope of seeing the restoration of the ancient Czech state. 
Russii Viedomosti, August, 1914. 
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in the direction of their main ambition. Slavic predominance 
in Austria, of course, would require many years of struggle, 
but the Austrian Slavs evidently prefer this struggle to any 
other political combination. Historically and economically they 
are bound by strong ties to the Austrian Empire. That is why 
they have clung and are still clinging to Austria throughout its 
greatest crises. 

A similar situation exists in Croatia. The Croatians have 
a tradition of their Triune Kingdom {Regnum triplex et ununi) 
which included Croatia, Slovenia, and Dalmatia. The ambition 
of the " Party of Pure Right " is to restore this ancient kingdom. 1 
This ideal brings them into conflict with the Magyars who are 
determined to control the destinies of Hungary in its present 
territorial limits. 1 The struggle against the Magyars creates 
differences of opinion among the Croatians themselves as to 
policy. Some stand for cooperation with Austria against Hun- 
gary ; others for compromise with Hungary. 1 The situation is 
still further complicated by the friction between the Pan-Croa- 
tian ideal and the Pan-Servian claim to Bosnia, Herzegovina 
and Dalmatia. 

The causes of conflict among the Balkan Slavs are no less 
profound. Bulgaria has been aspiring for years to hegemony 
in the Balkans. Her political and economic development and 
her military power seemed to justify her ambitions. The Bal- 
kan League appeared to many as the first step toward this end. 
The second Balkan War, however, destroyed Bulgaria's oppor- 
tunity for the time being, and Bulgaria blames Russian diplomacy 
for this. As a result, the country is passing through a stage of 
anti-Russian feeling which is equaled only by the feeling against 
Servia. 2 The latter is helped by the Russian policy in the Bal- 
kans, and is actively pursuing a policy of expansion. Servia's 
ambitions, however, can not fail to arouse the jealousies of the 
other Balkan states, Slavic as well as non-Slavic. 

'See Bresnitz von Zydakoff, Die Pan-Slavistisohe Agitation, 1899; R. W. Seton- 
Watson, The Southern Slav Question, 191 1; articles in the Moscow Weekly, 1908- 
1909. 

! Admitted by Balkan correspondent of Novoe Vremia, July 2-10, 1914. Evidenced 
by fact that Bulgaria rejected French loan offered under auspices of Russia and ac- 
cepted a less advantageous loan from Germany. 
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On the other side of the Carpathian mountains, the Rutheni- 
ans are struggling hard to establish their national ideas on a firm 
basis. 1 They have to fight for every inch of ground. But their 
position under Austrian rule is at least bearable. In Russia the 
" Little Russians," who belong to the same nationality as the 
Ruthenians, are not recognized as a distinct part of the popula- 
tion, either by the government or by the Pan-Slavists. The 
Ruthenians are therefore afraid of Russian supremacy. They 
abstained from participation in the Prague Congress. At the 
outbreak of the present war they published a manifesto calling 
upon their people to fight the Russian army which invaded 
Galicia.* They certainly have no Pan-Slavic dreams. 3 

In view of all these conditions, it is idle to speak of a Pan- 
Slavist movement or Pan-Slavist danger. There is no tendency 
towards political unity to be discovered in the Slavic world. 
The necessary basis is evidently missing. Unity can be built 
neither on the fanciful tradition of a common life in the remote 
past, nor on the doubtful theory of blood relationship, nor even 
on the actual kinship of language. Such flimsy foundations are 
easily swept away by political, historical, and economic condi- 
tions which make for separation. 

What there is in reality is a Pan-Slavic idea which is revived 
from time to time because it serves the political purposes of 
those who exploit it. The character of this exploitation varies 
from country to country. Among the Austrian Slavs, Pan- 
Slavism is mainly a club swung from time to time over the head 
of the dominant non-Slavic element. The struggle of the Czechs 
against the German element in Austria and of the Croatians 
against the Magyars in Hungary is not only political and cul- 
tural ; it is economic as well. Bohemia is one of the most highly 

1 See article on L'Autriche Nouvelle in Annates des Sciences Politique* for 1908. 

'Reprinted in Berlin Vorviaerts, Aug. 18, 1914. 

'There is a small party in Galicia which claims that the Ruthenians are part of 
the Russian people and should be annexed to Russia. This party is fighting the 
nationalist aspirations of the large majority of the Ruthenians. The Russian govern- 
ment is taking advantage of this situation. One of its first steps in the present war 
was to appoint a governor-general oi Galicia who on his arrival announced in char- 
acteristic words a policy of Eussification which leaves no hope for Ruthenian ideals. 
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developed industrial parts of the Austrian Empire. The indus- 
tries are concentrated in German hands, while the bulk of the 
working population is Czech. The struggle of wage-earners 
and employers as well as the opposition of German industrial 
interests to the activities of the Bohemian Diet controlled by 
Czechs constantly lead to outbursts of national antagonism. 
Croatia, on the other hand, is agricultural, and is a source of 
competition to the agrarian interests of Hungary. In such 
matters as transportation, banking facilities, governmental sub- 
sidies etc., the nation which controls the government can fur- 
ther its economic interests and thus make more secure its 
dominant political position. Naturally, every time the Austrian 
Slavs suffer a smarting defeat they look for help from some 
source. Coquetterie with Pan-Slavic ideas is the result. Con- 
cessions may be forced from the non-Slavic elements by threats 
to turn to Russia otherwise. Some real economic advantage 
may be gained through the organization of a Slavic bank. 

In the Balkans, Pan-Slavism has been and is mainly a pre- 
tense. The Servians and Bulgarians have passed the legend on 
so long as it could be utilized in the cause of their political 
ambitions. The alternate periods of Russian and anti-Russian 
feeling in the Balkans show that each of the Slavic Balkan states 
responds to the Pan-Slavic idea in proportion to the support it 
can bring from Russia. So long as it has this value, it will be 
kept alive in the game of Balkan politics and diplomacy. 

From the German point of view, Pan-Slavism is a welcome 
scapegoat upon which the sins of international diplomacy in the 
Hither East can be safely loaded. It is hardly thinkable that 
the Germans have no clear idea of the conflicting ambitions 
which disrupt the Slavic world. Yet they harp on the peril of 
Pan-Slavism and feign fear of the impending onslaught of the 
Slav upon the Teuton. The plausibility of the idea, it is hoped, 
will conceal the fact that the real cause of the complications is 
the clash of conflicting imperialistic policies. If the world could 
be convinced that Germany is the bulwark of western civiliza- 
tion against the " semi-civilization " of the East, it could prob- 
ably be made to acquiesce in Germany's advance into the " lands 
of the dawn." At any rate, in the confusion aroused by the 
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phantom of Pan-Slavism, Germany may have less trouble in as- 
serting her economic power in the Balkans and in opening up 
a straight road for herself to Asia Minor. If this policy leads 
to trouble, the blame can be thrown upon the scheming Pan- 
Slavist. In a word, to the German, political Pan-Slavism is a 
useful screen for the deeds and misdeeds of economic Pan-Ger- 
manism. 

The mainsprings of Russian Pan-Slavism are both political 
and economic. Russian autocracy is only too glad to divert at- 
tention from national affairs to international matters. Its reac- 
tionary policy at home drives it to seek a basis for itself in glory 
abroad. Threatened by the democratic elements among the peo- 
ple, it looks for support to an imperialistic Slavic policy in which 
all differences of parties and classes may be merged. 

This primitive imperialism of Russian autocracy is complicated 
by the older commercial and more recent industrial interests of 
the country. The importance of the Dardanelles to Russian 
commerce is well illustrated at the present moment by the ac- 
tion of Turkey. The closing of the Straits has given a heavy 
blow to Russian export, which is particularly sensitive on account 
of the war. This is not the first time Russia has been made to 
feel what it means to her to be shut off from the Mediterranean. 
As indicated above, for nearly a century and a half her diplo- 
matic dream has been to establish her supremacy at the point 
where the gates open both east and west. In recent years, 
this desire for commercial expansion has been strengthened by 
the development of manufactures which are eager for for- 
eign markets. The agricultural countries of the Balkan pen- 
insula could be turned into good customers of Russian iron and 
steel, textiles and other products. A beginning in this direction 
has been made in recent years and, as the French say, Vappetit 
vient en tnangeant. 

This double imperialism is the basis of Russian jugglery with 
Pan-Slavism. The position of influential cousin makes it easier 
for Russia to interfere in the affairs of the Balkans in the per- 
suit of her interests. It is ridiculous to suspect the Russian 
government of belief in the possibility of a political Pan-Slav- 
ism. The Russian diplomatic agents know better than anybody 
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else the real ambitions and aspirations of the Slavic peoples. 
Russia also knows that she can fare just as badly at the hands 
of an incensed Bulgaria, as at those of antagonistic Turkey. 
Still, she has encouraged the formation of the Balkan League 
and has now taken the side of Servia. The manifesto of Nic- 
holas II, issued Aug. 1, 1914, declared that "True to her his- 
torical traditions, Russia has never been indifferent to the fate 
of the Slavic peoples with whom she is one in blood and creed." 
Russia is forced to play with this idea to keep the Balkan states 
in a turmoil which might justify her intervention and eventual 
achievement of her political program in the Near East. 1 This 
policy of the autocracy may find spokesmen in some sections of 
the country, but it must not be identified with the policy of 
Russian democracy. 

VI 

Up to the present time the world has generally interpreted Pan- 
Slavism as an exclusive scheme of the Russian government. 
Even such a keen observer as Marx thought that " Pan-Slavism 
was either a Utopia or water on the grist-mill of Russian auto- 
cracy." The other aspects of the Pan-Slavic idea have generally 
escaped attention. Yet it is essential to grasp all the motives 

■The imperialistic ambitions of Russia are not confined, of course, to the Hither 
East. It is already evident that the Russian government is thinking of annexing 
those provinces of ancient Poland which now form parts of Austria and Prussia. The 
manifesto to the Poles, issued on August 1st and hailed as a promise of independence, 
is in fact nothing but an expression of this imperialistic program. The manifesto 
declares that the time has come for the scattered Poles to unite under the sceptre o* 
the Russian Czar and to form a Poland " free in her religion, language, and self- 
government." This can not be interpreted as a promise of independence. On the 
contrary, the manifesto distinctly declares that Poland must remain a part of the 
Russian Empire ("under the Sceptre of the Czar "). Whatever promise there is in the 
manifesto is weakened by the memory of the manner in which such promises have 
been kept in the past. Still the Russian Poles are supporting the government. As 
indicated above, they consider Germany a greater danger to them. Besides, the 
union of all the Poles now divided between Russia, Austria, and Prussia seems to 
them desirable under any conditions. It would strengthen them politically and 
economically and would help them in the attainment of their larger ambitions later 
on. This attitude is by no means a manifestation of anything remotely resembling a 
political Pan-Slavisin. It is the newest phase of the century-old struggle of a con- 
quered people to regain political power. 
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which find expression in this political myth. They throw light 
upon the peculiar situation which has kept Europe for years in 
fear of a general conflict and which has finally led to the present 
war. They dispel the fear which the Pan-Slavic idea might arouse 
otherwise. 

But above all an appreciation of the various motives at the 
basis of the Pan-Slavic idea should lead to a clearer grasp of 
the conditions of a lasting peace. An adjustment of the funda- 
mental national ambitions in the Near East is indispensable to 
the peace of the world. This should be kept in mind and im- 
pressed upon the world when peace negotiations are opened. 
Phantom ideas should not be permitted to mislead the public 
opinion of the world. 

Louis Levine. 

Columbia University. 



